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President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, is reported to have said at a 
recent convention of educators that girls 
after they are twelve years old ought not 
to study either the sciences or the classics, 
If the report is correct, the general public 
will inevitably draw the inference that the 
president of Clark University has a bee in 
his bonnet. 


New York women take. notice! The 
annual school meetings are held in New 
York State on the first Tuesday evening 
after the first Monday in August. Under 
the State law, any woman over 21 years of 
age, of American birth, who owns or 
rents taxable property, or whose name is 


on the last preceding tax list as having 


paid taxes on over $50 of personal prop 


erty, or who is parent or sole guardian of 
a child ar childre» ot schanl aga wha hara 


attended school not less than eight weeks 
of the preceding term, is allowed to vote 
on all questions raised at the annual school 
meeting. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMANS. 

A decisive victory was scored for wom- 
en at the meeting of the North American 
Turnerbund recently heldat Buffalo, N.Y. 
The women have heretofore had their own 
organizations separate from the men and 
their own classes and work operating 
under an auxiliary system. Through the 
efforts of the younger and more liberal 
men, a change has been made in the rules 
whereby the women are put on the same 
footing as the men, and will henceforth 
be admitted to the mixed classes for the 
first time. They will also be admitted to 
exhibition work. This step, taken by a 
conservative German organization, is in- 
dicative of a growing sentiment in favor of 
the equal rights of men and women. 


NO CREDIT TO FIGHT. 


The objection that ‘‘women cannot en- 
force the ballot by fighting,’ is handled 
as follows by Miss Sarah M. Severance in 
the Pacific Ensign: 


It is no special credit to be a fighter; 
plug-uglies beat philosophers in fighting; 
and the logic of the argument is amusing, 
when the fact is, that our regular army, 
our professional fighters, cannot vote at 
all, except by special act of Congress. 
Our fighting is done by paid soldiers; 


women help pay them; and had we a 


| voice in the nation there would be few 
wars, for a strong nation can preserve 
peace. For every fighter some woman 
has fought with death; she has been his 
quartermaster, commissary, surgeon, 
nurse, chaplain, drill-major for years, and 
it is simple justice that he should protect 
his mother without depriving her of what 
he would readily grant to his enemy when 
eonquered, self-government. If women 
had the ballot, they would quell quarrels 


small ones; but if not, what sense is there 
in disfranchising women because they 
cannot, or will not fight, and enfranchis- 


ing paralytics, the halt, the maimed and 
the blind? 


LOW IDEALS OF LIFE. 


‘*The obstacle to carrying woman suf- 
frage is this cursed mediocrity.” 

So wrote Warrington, the brilliant po- 
litical critic, of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, in the Springfield Republican, 
thirty years ago. The remark is equally 
true to-day of Legislatures here and else- 
where. And it applies equally to their 
constituents. Few men think freely for 
themselves on any subject, or consider 
public questions on their merits. Unfor- 
tunately this is equally true of women. 
The most discouraging part of the daily 
paper to me is not the anti-suffrage edi- 
that these inane and superficial columns 
really appeal to women, or correctly rep- 
resent their tastes and aspirations?’ Of 
course, society is largely occupied with 
its daily doings, and concerns itself consid- 


ment. Young people have a right to be gay. 
There will always be marrying and giving 
in marriage. But is there no spiritual 
and intellectual side to women’s lives 
which lies deeper than mere decorations 
and frivolities? Are women’s souls as 
distorted as their figures in the fashion 
plates? Are their characters as artificial 
as their dresses? 

If so, alas for the republic! 

Fortunately for women, the giddy round 
of fashionable amusements is not open to 
all, and does not long continue to engross 
even those whotake partinthem. Sooner 
or later, all women, like men, have to deal 
with the stubborn realities of life, and 
must adjust themselves to the exigencies 
of their environment. How often we have 
seen the veriest butterflies and triflers set- 
tle down into earnest, executive, useful 
women! After all, there is no school so 
valuable to human beings as that of ad- 
versity and conflict. 

If only our young women could be 
roused to a larger view of human life, and 
a frank acceptance of its duties and re- 
sponsibilities! Above all, if they could 
be made aware of the artificial limitations 
and privations to which most women are 
subject, they would surely be roused to 
active effort for social amelioration. Then 


| we should soon see established that 


among big boys as they now do among | 


erably with dress, flirtation, and amuse-; 


noblest conception of. abstract political 
justice—a government of men and women: 
by men and women, for men and women, 
in other words, a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people... 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 


EQUALITY IN INDIANA. 


Women and men are learning to codp- 
erate in club work. The Indiana Union 
of Literary Clubs, a large and very influ- 
ential organization, admits men to mem- 
bership, and because of this is kept out of 
the federation. Many town improvement 
organizations throughout the country — 
count men as members, and in civic work 
everywhere, club women aver that they 
need the support of the men of the com- 
munity. The New Century Literary Club 
of Toledo, O., has been in active organiza- 
tion twenty-three years, having been a 
source of gratifying instruction upon all 
questions of the day, with its membership 
of thinking, intelligent minds, wholly 
ignoring the question of sex. This club 
would never join any federation, and is 
happy and successful. 


PRINCESS Urvssow, of St. Petersburg, 
is the president of a society for the pro- 
the leading Russian cities. 


_ Miss Lovise IMOGEN GUINEY, the poet 
and essayist of Boston, is now residing at 
Oxford, where she is making researches 
at the Bodleian Library for her edition of 
Vaughan’s poems. Current report goes 
that she is likely to remain in England 
about two years pursuing her investiga- 
tions. 


Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT has received 
from Bowdoin College the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters. The honor is all the more 
appropriate because Miss Jewett’s father 
was for years a professor in Bowdoin’s 
medical department. New England has 
no writer whose claim to such recognition 
is superior. 


Miss Lucy PAGE GASTON, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Anti-Cigarette 
League and founder of the Chicago Anti- 
Cigarette League, was recently presented 
with a purse of money and requested to 
take a summer vacation. The money was 
the gift of prominent business firms and 
wealthy women of Chicago, who thus ex- 
pressed their appreciation of her work for 
the boys of the city. 


Miss IRENE Roop, president of the Den- 
ver Humane Society, was instrumental in 
getting the Colorado Legislature to pass 
a bill authorizing ten minutes’ instruction 
twice a week in the public schools on the 
subject of the humane treatment of ani- 
mals. The society is planning an active 
educational campaign through the press, 
the echurches, women’s clubs, mothers’ 


meetings, school visiting, etc. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., JULY 22, 1901. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

Last Friday, July 19, the memorial to 
Margaret Fuller, Marchioness Ossoli, was 
dedicat. d. The day was perfect, with a 
pleasant breeze blowing and the sky a 
little overcast by a faint mist which tem- 
pered the glare of the sun, As the morn- 
ing advanced, sail boat after sail boat 
came across the bay and cast anchor at 
the pier; three large excursions brought 
their crowds, and at last our own regular 
steamboat, the Point o’ Woods, came in 
sight with decks, cabin, and roof crowded 
with people. 

Presently long lines of gay color showed 
how the guests were making their way 
to the hall where the preliminary exer- 
cises were to be held. Among those who 
came were several relatives of Margaret 
Fuller,—Mrs. Arthur B, Fuller and Mrs. 
Richard N. Fuller, two of her sisters-in- 
law, and Mrs. Arthur Nichols, a niece. 
There were also present Mrs. Ellen L. 
Shutt, who was once a schoolmate of the 
distinguished writer, and Capt. John 
Dominie, a well-known resident of Bay- 
shore, who in his boyhood was an eye- 
witness of the tragedy. The New York 
papers sent a full corps of reporters, 
showing the deep interest felt in the 
event. At half-past eleven the hall was 
filled with an audience which, as later 
comers arrived, became greater than its 
seating capacity. Some of the ladies here 
for the summer were formed into a recep- 
tion committee, others were ushers at the 
hall, and’ others had decorated it with 
evergreens. while a broad white cloth 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 1850 — 1901,’’ 
beautifully painted in purple by Mrs. Le 
Prince. 

As I have had the honor of being the 
president of the Village Improvement 
Society here for some years, it was my 
pleasant duty to preside and make the 
opening remarks, which contained a brief 
review of the life of the noble woman we 
were commemorating. Mr. Charles W. 
Hand, president of the Point o’ Woods 
Association, gave an address of welcome, 
speaking warm words of gratification at 
the presence of so many friends. Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, so long associated 
with work for women, and now the first 
vice-president of Sorosis, a club of which 
she was one of the founders and for some 
years president, had made a long journey 
to be with us. She gave some early remi- 
niscences of ‘‘Miss Fuller,’’ as she was 
then, and told some characteristic stories 
of her which she had heard from others. 

Letters were read by the secretary, Mrs. 
Katherine O. Walbridge, from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, Prof. Charles Kroeh, 
and others. Rev. Charles H. Townsend, 
D. D., made an eloquent address, in which 
he spoke feelingly of the influence of 
Margaret Fuller and of the response 
which was indicated by this effort to pre- 
serve her memory after more than half a 
century. 


The procession was then formed to pro- 


ceed to the Memorial Pavilion. *This 
stands high on the dunes overlooking the 


ocean. It is colonial in design, a graceful 
hexagon in shape, with a slightly curved 
roof surmounted by a vase. The structure 
is painted olive green, It is of wood, but 
strongly made, with iron rods running 
through the pillars. On one side there is 
an entrance from a board walk which runs 
along the top of the ridge; on the oppo- 
site side a flight of steps leads down to 
the beach; «n the other four sides there 
is a railing and a low bench; on the face 
toward the sea are the words, ‘In Memo- 
riam Margaret Fuller,” cut into the wood. 
On the inside over the exit to the beach is 
placed a bronze tablet, which I officially 
unveiled. It is beautifully designed, and 
contains the following inscription: 


To Commemorate 
Margaret Fuller, 
Marchioness Ossoli. 


Author, Editor, Orator, Poet, 


Who, with her husband, the Marquis 
Giovanni Ossoli, and her cnild Angelo, 


Perished by Shipwreck off this Shore, 
July 19th, 1850, in the forty-first year of 
her age. 


Noble in thought and character, elo- 
quent of tongue and of pen, she was an 
inspiration to those of her own time, and 
her uplifting influence abides with us. 


Erected 190I. 


The descriptive words were written by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the day was the gift of Mrs. F. 
Louise Howlan (Kenyon West), who pre- 
sented for distribution 200 pictures of the 
great writer taken from the most attrac- 
tive likeness in existence. 

The exercises closed with the singing of 


the people slowly dispersed, leaving the 
pavilion to its solitary vigil overlooking 
the wide ocean where, more than half a 


century ago, the foremost woman of her 


time met her untimely fate. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


MISS ANTHONY AT ROCHESTER. 


At a meeting of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
recently held in Rochester, N. Y., Susan 
B. Anthony made a plea for equal suffrage 
for men and women. She was greeted by 
the Chautauqua salute, the large audience 
rising to its feet as she approached the 
speaker’s desk. She said: 


I have been thinking, as I sat here to- 
night, of the three great conventions being 
held in addition to this one, the Christian 
Endeavorers at Cincinnati, the Epworth 
League at Los Angeles, and the National 
Teachers’ Convention at Detroit. Who 
are the people represented by these asso- 
ciations? They are, the vast part of 
them, disfranchised because of sex, and 
therefore have no influence in shaping 
conditions. If all these women held in 
their hands the ballot, and made them- 
selves a power for good, what could they 
not do? They could close the saloons, 
the gambling houses and the brothels. 
But because deprived of the ballot they 
are helpless. There are women all over 
the country who make demands, but are 
not heard. The great body of temper- 
ance women succeeded in getting the can- 
teen law repealed, and now the liquor 
men are working to have that law re- 
stored, and probably the women will lose 
because there is no ballot behind them, 


We have gone to Washington for fifty 
years and asked for the ballot, but we 
hardly ever got a debate, because we had 
no power behind us. 1 want you women 
to think what a power you might be if 
only you were enfranchised. The women 
constitute three-fifths of the churches, 
and therefore the ministers are not re- 
spected. The Catholic ministers are re- 
spected because they control votes, but 
the Protestant ministers are not respected 
any more than the women are, because 
they don’t-ceytrol votes. The same is 
true of the school teachers, because the 
schools are represented, three-fourths of 
them, by women. Therefore, the churches 
and the schools and the homes are practi- 
cally disfranchised. There are no women 
speakers down on your evening pro- 
grammes, and no women invited to the 
platform. I resent it fromthe bottdm of 
my heart, and I demand that you practice 
what you preach—universalism. 


In closing Miss Anthony called for a 
vote for and against suffrage, and the 
former was largely in the majority, there 
being a few weak ‘‘uoes.’’ At this Miss 
Anthony said, ‘They tell us that we 
women can have the suffrage whenever we 
ask for it, but I see that the voices which 
proclaimed against it were all men’s,”’ 
which created much merriment. 


LABOR PROBLEMS FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


The labor problem, as it relates to wom- 
en and children, is a subject which will 
claim the attention of club women as 
soon as they come together in the fall. A 
committee appointed at the meeting in 
Milwaukee in 1900 of the General Federa- 
tion, is at present actively engaged in ap- 
proaching clubs t= regard to the matter, 
auu a vicuiar letter has been sent out. 


A complete bibliography of references, 
where material may be found, is furnished 
by the committee. ‘‘Women as Employ- 
ers and Employees in the Home,” ‘‘Wom- 
en as Indirect Employers—Purchasers of 
the Product,’’ ‘‘Women and Children as 
Employees—Conditions of Labor,’’ ‘*Fac- 
tory Laws and School Laws Affecting 
Women and Children,’’ and ‘Working 
Women’s Clubs.’’ For information and 
literature along the last-named line, the 
clubs are referred to Miss Charlotte C. 
Wilkinson, of Rochester, N. Y., general 
secretary of the Working Women’s Clubs. 

In the appeal to the club women, the 
circular says: ‘‘It is the object of this 
committee to bring to the attention of the 
clubs some of the ways in which the in- 
dustrial problem affects women and chil- 
dren, and some of the ways in which we 
may affect it. It is believed that the vast 
power of intelligent women to contribute 
toward a peaceful and beneficent solution 
is noy generallyappreciated. 

‘‘The industrial problem as it affects 
women and children was never so compli- 
cated as at present. The very existence 
of the Federation and of the clubs which 
form it is due to the fact that the indus- 
tries have gone out of the homes of the 
prosperous, leaving to the women in those 
homes leisure for study, recreation, and 
philanthropy. But these industries have 
largely gone into the homes of the poor, 
ruining the domestic life of the home 
workers, and threatening the life and 
health of those who buy the products. 
On the other hand, manufactures and 
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commerce have largely drawn from the 
homes of the wage-workers the women 
and children to work in factories, work- 
shops, stores, offices, and public service 
employment.”’ 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, of New York, is 
the chairman of the committee. 


NEW LIBRARY COMMISSION. 


Washington State has a newly estab- 
lished Library Commission, which was se- 
cured by the action of the Legislature 
upon a-petition from the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The Commission con- 
sists of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the President of the State 
University, the President of the 
State Agricultural College and one mem- 
ber of the State Federation, with two 
commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
Mrs. Kate Turner Holmes was chosen as 
the first representative of the federation, 
and Miss Susan Lord Currier was appoint- 
ed by the Governor. The law establish- 
ing the commission also appropriated 
$2,000 annually for a travelling library 
fund. It was the first appropriation bill 
to receive consideration, after those pro- 
viding for the expenses of the session. It 
was passed promptly and with practical 
unanimity. An object lesson in travel- 
ing library work had been given during 
the preceding year by the State Federa- 
tion, which had provided and circulated 
eleven cases of well chosen books. 


LOSING MISS LATHROP. 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop has resigned her 
position of the Lllinois State Board of 
Charities, and calls public attention io 
the possible consequences of the action of 
Goy. Yates in forcing upon the Board the 
appointment of J. Mark Tanner, son of 
the former governor, contrary to the 
wishes of a majority of the Board. The 
Chicago Record-Herald of July 20 says: 

This is a palpable attempt to make the 
Board a political machine. The functions 
of the State Board are merely advisory, 
and its members have been appointed 
solely with reference to their personal in- 
terest in and identification with charitable 
enterprises. Of course the selection of 
Tanner could have no reference to any 
personal fitness or qualification. 

Miss Lathrop first became a member of 
the State Board of Charities eight years 
ago by Governor Altgeld’s appointment.. 
Governor Yates reappointed her this year 
as an afterthought, the last day of the 
legislative session, in deference to pro- 
tests against dropping her which he could 
not afford to ignore. According to per- 
sons familiar with the facts, Miss Lathrop 
had done more traveling and more intelli- 
gent work for the State’s poor and afflicted 
than any ten other members of former 
boards. One thing she did was never be- 
fore attempted. She visited every county 
in the State, studied local conditions in 
each as to almshouses and other forms of 
public charity, established in each a vol- 
unteer commission of physicians and 
philanthropists to work with and report 
to the State Board of Charities, and so 
forwarded immeasurably the effort to put 
all public charity in the State on a sys- 
tematic, comprehensive, intelligent and 
progressive basis. 


The former secretary of the Board, Hon. 
Frederick H. Wines, is a man of national 
reputation as a statistician and an author- 
ity upon the subjects that pertain to the 
care of the delinquent and defective 
classes. Miss Lathrop has long been 
identified with important charitable un- 
dertakings, being a co-laborer with Miss 
Jane Addams in the building up of the 
famous Hull House Settlement. Miss 
Lathrop was justly indignant at such a 
manifest and indefensible attempt to take 
politics into a board of this character by 
a governor who had publicly declared 
himself before election as in favor of tak- 
ing the charitable institutions out of poli- 
tics. She therefore tendered her resigna- 
tion, and accompanied it with a stinging 
and unanswerable arraignment of the 
policy by which the charitable institutions 
are prostituted to the base ends of party 
politics, The withdrawal of Miss Lathrop 
from the Board is a grievous loss to the 
State. 


a 


WOMEN TAX-PAYERS VOTING IN WAVERLY 


WAVERLY, N. Y., JULY 22, 1901. 
Editor Woman’s Column: 

Your constituency will perhaps be in- 
terested to hear of an election in which 
the women who don’t want to vote took 
part under rather peculiar and pressing 
circumstances. Waverly is a small town 
of about seven thousand inhabitants, a 
very pretty village in the southern tier o 
New York State. Two, at least, of the 
women who lecture and organize equality 
clubs will recollect the place as not espe- 
cially progressive on the ‘‘woman queés- 
tion,’’ because the influential, conserva- 
tive class object to temperance, woman 
suffrage, and all kindred reforms of the 
radical, growing sort ‘They have closed 
the churches against our speakers. They 
won’t even go to hear them if we man- 
age to get them into the Sunday school 
room, or into the public halls. They 
won’t read anything on the subject. 
They would not sign the petition circu- 
lated several years ago asking that tax- 
paying women be granted the same privi- 
leges as the men. 

But these same women, who don’t be- 
lieve, won’t listen, won’t read, don’t want 
to vote, etc., were glad enough to put 
themselves on record with that class of 
reforms and reformers whom they p:ofess 
to despise, at this election, to protect their 
own as well as their husbands’ interests. 

The election was a special one for the 
purpose of voting on the ownership of the 
village water-works, which are at present 
invested in a private company comprising 
the citizens whose families are opposed 
to reforms (suffrage included), 

The president of the village, who has 
been fighting this company for various 
reasons, Claimed that it asks higher rates 
than are just, and he proposed that the 
town buy it out, thus giving municipal 
ownership. This plan met with the-ap- 
proval of a large majority of the citizens, 
but not the methods used by the chief ex- 
ecutive, who, to gratify personal spite, 
tried to force a sale on the present com 
pany at much less than the works were 
worth or had cost to build. Had he suc- 
ceeded in doing this, these private citizens 
and their families would have suffered a 


grievous financial loss. Under the cir- 
cumstances much feeling was manifested, 
and those women who are too indifferent 
to know or care until something touching 
their own personal interests happens to 
arouse them to activity, came valiantly to 
the rescue and saved the day for the 
‘water company.’’ Because of the dis- 
honest methods used only a small vote 
was polled, many of the citizens not car- 
ing to take sides with either party. 
There were 500 votes cast, nearly 200 of 
these being women. Both sides sent car- 
riages around for the women and spent 
money pretty freely in electioneering, 
although there was no report of any 
woman selling her vote. 

“The world does move,’ and there 
comes a time when those in the opposition 
are obliged to move with it. This is 
much to the gratification of the ‘‘advance 
guard,’’ who are glad of the opportunity 
to say to such—‘‘I told you so.’’ This is 
not ‘crowing’? but poetical justice, and 
your humble correspondent wrote an arti- 
cle for the village paper after the fashion 
of the opposing political parties (minus 
the rooster) as a reminder of past snubs 
and present victories. RirA LOWMAN. 


NORMAL SCHOOL IN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


After an absence of seventeen years, 
Miss Annette C. Haven has returned to 
Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Haven was for- 
merly a teacher in the public schools of 
Minneapolis and Rochester, and went to 
South America as one of eight teachers to 
work in the public schools of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

At that time there was the same interest 
among the teachers that there is now in 
regard tothe Philippines,and many women 
went from the northwest to Argentine 
and Brazil, attracted by the offer of the 
educational officials in these countries, 

When Miss Haven reached the village in 
the province of Rioja where she was to 
open a normal school, she found that the 
priests had issued a decree forbidding the 
people to send their children to the new 
school. Many obeyed, but thirty girls 
deliberately disobeyed the law of the 
priests, and with the consent of their 
parents went to the school, The people 
were much-interested in the new schoo] 
and new teacher, and if it had not been 
for the opposition of the priests the school 
would have been overcrowded. The new 
teacher was tactful, and before long all 
opposition to her work was withdrawn. 
Social life in Rioja centered around the 
normal school, and the influence of the 
directress was felt in many ways. Miss 
Haven had associated with her as vice- 
directress her sister, Mrs. Hodges. 

When Miss Haven left Rioja a year ago 


“the school numbered 600, and a wing of 


the capitol had been placed at the service 
of the normal school. 

Argentine long ago passed a pgnsion 
bill which is most generous in its provi- 
sions. Miss Haven was granted a pension 
by the government. In order to accept it 
she will have to live in the Argentine Re- 
public, and she is home only on a leave of 
absence, but the year’s leave will probably 
be extended in recognition of her seven 
teen years of faithful service.—Minneap- 
olis Journal. 
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Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, American 
secretary of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, has sailed for England to confer 
with the London committee and arrange 
for the year’s work. 


The girls’ department of the State 
school at Whittier, Cal., has a new super- 
intendent, Mrs. M. L. Davis, who was for 
years the matron of the San Francisco 
Children’s Nursery. Mrs. Davis is said to 
have had years of training in reformatory 
work, and came to the Whittier trustees 
highly recommended. 


Mrs. Elizabeth McDonald, a _ philan- 
thropic colored woman of Chicago, IIl., 
is doing excellent work as a probation | 
officer of the Juvenile Court. By invita- 
tion she recently addressed a missionary 
convention at Galesburg and a Sunday- 
school convention at Monmouth on the 
subject of juvenile law and prison work. 


It is worth noting that in the gradu- 
ating class at the University of Vermont 
this year was a young woman who sup- 
ported herself doing housework through 
the entire four years’ course, and a young 
man who supported himself by working 
at his trade of stone-cutter. The time has 
not entirely passed in all the colleges 
when others than the wealthy have a 
chance at education. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake deserves 
thanks and congratulations for her success 
in securing the erection of a Memorial to 
Margaret Fuller on Fire Island Beach, 
near the sight of the shipwreck in which 
that noble woman perished with her hus- 
band and child. It was a tragic ending of 
a singularly noble and useful life, which 
deserves commemoration. Margaret Ful- 
ler was the John the Baptist of the wo- 
man’s rights movement in America, and 
as such will be forever honored. 


A special train on the Pittsburg division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, on 
which were a party of the road’s officials, 
was saved recently by the wife of a track- 
walker. A violent storm had been raging, 
and the flood had completely torn out the 
western abutment, a single span bridge, 
fifty feet long, leaving the structural 
work hanging on the rails. The woman 
climbed across the wrecked bridge, and 
flagged the train barely in time to save it 
from plunging down. Her _ husband 
guarded the other side. 


Four women were graduated from the 
medical department of the University of 
Minnesota this year,—Mrs. Mary P. Hop- 
kins, Misses Catherine Putnam, Rose Val- 
lely, and Getta M. Cater. Mrs. Hopkins 
took up the study of medicine shortly 
after the death of her husband. For the 
past two years Mrs. Hopkins has been 
assistant druggist in the University eget 
dispensary, and since spring has had full 
charge of the drug department. Mrs. 
Hopkins will be an interne in Asbury 
Hospital, and she has the honor of being 
the first woman interne regularly em- 
ployed at that hospital. Miss Putnam, 
who was formery a teacher, assisted Dr. 
Wesbrook in his laboratory of pathology 
and bacteriology in the University, and 
she will engage in general practice in 


Minneapolis or St. Paul. 


LOUISIANA TAX-PAYING WOMEN VOTERS. 

The discussion over woman’s ballot in 
the Constitutional Convention of Alabama 
has called out an editorial from the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat strongly recom- 
mending Alabama to grant suffrage to 
tax-paying women on questions of taxa- 
tion. It says that this limited form of 
woman suffrage has proved highly bene- 
ficial in Louisiana. The Times-Democrat 
sketches the history of the movement in 
that State as follows: 


‘‘The Louisiana Constitutional Conven- 
tion extended the suffrage to women in 
all cases where a special tax for public 


-improvements is submitted to the prop- 


erty owners. All women owning property 
and paying taxes thereon are entitled to 
the same voting privileges at these elec- 
tions as men. 

‘That this is right and equitable a mo- 
ment’s consideration will show. The 
women Owning property have their full 
share of the tax to pay, and they should 
certainly enjoy the privilege of saying 
whether or not they should be taxed. 

‘But not only are the arguments in 
favor of woman suffrage granted by the 
Louisiana convention strong in point 
af equity and justice, but actual experi- 
ence proves the convention to have been 
right in what it did. The first test of this 
limited woman suffrage in Louisiana, 
made at the sewerage and drainage tax 
election in New Orleans, was strongly in 
its favor. The women went into the 
campaign in an admirable spirit, discussed 
the issues intelligently and broadly, and 
much of the success was due to their in- 
fluence and their work. They aided ma- 
terially in securing the tax and thus assur- 
ing the improvement, sanitation, health 
and prosperity of New Orleans. After 
this experience, no one can be found in 
Louisiana to-day who would change one 
iota this provision of the Constitution, or 
who opposes this form of limited woman 
suffrage. 

‘*If the Alabama convention will consult 
Louisiana on this point, and be guided by 
its experience, it will follow the Louisiana 
Constitution, and grant all women owning 
property the same right to say whether 
their property should be taxed for public 
improvements as the men enjoy. It will 
give the women of Alabama an opportu- 
nity to prove their public spirit, and to 
use their best efforts to build up the pros- 
perity of their State.”’ 


— 


LET WOMEN BEWARE! 


There never was a time when women 
who have small savings to invest were in 
such danger of losing them as now. 
Every day women are approached by can- 
vassers or receive by mail the prospectus- 
es of investment companies, mining com- 
panies, building companies, and every 
conceivable mercantile and manufactur- 
ing project. Many of these are positive 
frauds; others are based wholly on specu- 
lation; all are impecunious and without 
adequate capital. In every case the pro- 
posal is simply this,—buy our stock,— 
put your hard-earned money into the 
hands of strangers, of whose character 
and capacity you know nothing, to be 


used in business or squandered in specu- 
lation of which you are ignorant, with the 
chances a hundred to one against success. 
The stock which you receive has no mar- 
ket value, Youcannotsellit. You have 
no knowledge of its value and no voice in 
its management. You simply get a piece 
of white paper, totally unavailable and 
practically worthless. 

And yet, alas! “the fools are not all 
dead.’?’ Many women and men, who have 
good sense in things they understand, 
are like children or idiots where money 
matters are concerned. ‘It is pitiable to 
see the little accumulation of years of toil 
thrown away by women every day in 
the purchase of so-called ‘‘securities’’— 
securities whose only security is a secur- 
ity of total loss. Let women be content 
with the moderate interest of the savings 
bank until the sum is large enough to in- 
vest in a first mortgage on improved real 
estate or in some stock or bond of un- 
doubted solvency and established market 
value. Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


The report of the Art Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
1900-1901, includes reports by experts in 
women’s work in sculpture, as architects, 
in the Indian arts and crafts, ceramics, 
photography and painting. The report 
by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, on home weav- 
ing, outlines the promising possibilities of 
this industry. Says Mrs. Wheeler: 

The encouragement and perfection of 
artistic, hand-woven textiles would have 
an effect upon the happiness and prosper- 
ity of individual women and the commer- 
cial advancement of the country. There 
has never existed in the history of the 
world such a possibility of development 
of the domestic arts as exists to-day in 
America. On the one hand, a climate and 
soil adapted to the production of all fibre, 
including silk, anda race possessing great 
natural ingenuity, facility and industry; 
on the other, a great body of educated, 
art-loving, federated women, perfectly 
equipped for the work, actively interested 
in art production and perfection, and 
willing to give their attention to any use- 
ful public object. 

A+ good beginning has already been 
made in various directions by individuals 
more or less well equipped for the work, 
but the combined action and powerful en- 
couragement of women’s clubs are needed 
to make a national feature of American 
domestic industries. 
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The National Association of Business 
Women will hold a convention at Buffalo 
on August l5and 16. The first day is to 
be social and informal in its character. 
On the second day a meeting for busi- 
ness will be held at the Woman’s Building 
at 9.30 A. M. The board of women man- 
agers will give areception to the visiting 
business women from 4 to6o0’clock. The 
board of directors decided to throw the 
clubrooms, No. 108 Fulton Street, Down- 
ing Building, open for the summer with- 
out guest fee, and it is hoped that in the 
fall those outsiders who have been able to 
avail themselves of these breezy rooms, 
will show their approval of this develop- 
ment of business women by becoming 
members. 


HOME WEAVING. 
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